Nuns of the Fondouk

down from above the arches. They sit on the whitewashed para-
pet; and some of them are combing their black hair. Others come
out from their cells and stretch themselves as if they have just
woken, although it is late morning. It is as though their whole
lives were spent on that terrace, or in the dark dens behind it.
Their freedom of movement, right before our eyes, is the more
remarkable in this Moslem land where the women are all veiled.
Down below here, in the court, they are laughing and chattering,
and looking at the strangers. When they walk they have the
stride of Gypsies. They come near to us, and we observe that they
have tribal tattoo marks upon their foreheads and, sometimes, at
the corners of their lips. Moreover, their eyelashes are painted
and it may, or may not be, a touch of rouge upon their cheeks.
For they are young, most of them from fourteen to twenty years
old; while certain old and withered hags who are in control of
them may be thirty, but not more.

Not one of the young girls is a negress. Even those upon the
terrace can be seen to have the round faces of country villages.
They are Berbers from the mountain tribes, probably Chleuh,
who have sold themselves and come down to the town. Their
price is a few centimes. In colour they are dark or burnt olive,
which shows itself in their hands and wrists, that are always well-
shaped. And we see that the soles of their bare feet are painted
red with henna. It is a new population in this land of hooded
women. There was no sign, nor sight of it, until we came out
from the archway into this sunny cloister.

What is characteristic in the nuns of the Fondouk is their
solemnity, or laughter. For there are no moods in between. They
cannot be vulgar. They are grave and dignified: or laughing.
Most of them smoke cigarettes, a conspicuous clue to their moral
character, and walk about hand-in-hand with a friend, like school-
girls, or the common soldiers in a company of Amazons. They are
off duty, out of lessons; but at any moment, or for any individual,
her services may be needed. Yet this is the rest hour, the long and
hot siesta of the South. Their duties begin in the afternoon and
last into the morning.

Not a flower, not a tree, not a palm, grows in the court. It is
bare, of no tints but the whitewash and the colours of the air.
The rooms or cells have no furniture; at most a mattress, or a
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